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Introduction 


/n  this  special  photo 
issuefeaturing  the 
Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia,  we  sent  free- 
lance photographer 
Dwight  Dyke  on  a  pil- 
giimage  to  another 
world  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Qiesapeake  Bag.  In 
these  pages,  Dwight  has 
captured  images  of 
No^ihampton  and  Acco- 
mack Connties,  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there  and  the 
voices  that  speak  to  a 
way  of  life  that  is  so  rich 


and  different  from  our 
own.  hi  addition,  our 
oum  nongame  biologist, 
Karen  Terwilliger,  who 
lives  in  LocustviUe, 
shares  with  usher  per- 
ceptive view  of  the  natu- 
ral world  which  makes 
thislandofsea  and 
sand  and  marsh  such  a 
rare  and  delicate  trea- 
sure. In  this  pi  ace  full  of 
such  )iatural  changes, 
we  can't  help  but  hope  it 
really  never  changes. 


Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  Natural  Retiourres 
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Alioi'L':  U'  illis  W  harf.  NOriluimpton  Co. 
Below  Uff-  ]im  Green.  Photos  b^  Duighi  Dyke. 
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t  was 
early 
morning 
with  the  sun  just 
breaking  over  the 
horizon.  Tliere 
was  water  in  the 
marsh  grass  and 
the  sun  ivas  hit- 
ting this  water,  making  all  these 
little  spots.  I'll  always  remember 
that. " 

Jim  Green,  Onancock 
Age:  49 


Sunrise  on  Assateague  Island;  photo  In  F.  E.  Gaieuood. 
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ere 
we 
got 

water  on  both 
sides  and  that's 
what  I  like.  I  can 
go  out  bay  fish- 
ing and  I  can  go 
out  crabbing  on 
the  sea  side. 
Catch  my  own 
bait—never 
bought  bait." 

Jim  Green 


Little  blue  fieron;  photo  by  Vm-yard  Bros. 
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Sika  deer  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
photo  b)'  Dwight  Dyke. 


live  on  a  big 
old  farm— it's 
125  acres- 
right  on  the  water,  and 
you  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  deer  are 
going  across  your 
lawn.  I'd  miss  that  if  I 
moved  into  a  town." 

Bill  Schwendeman, 

Melfa 

Occupation:  Woodworker 

Age:  31 
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Farm  near  Cape  Charles;  photo  by  Duight  Dyke. 


People  just 
take  their 
time  doing 
things;  they're  not  in 
such  a  hurry. " 


5/7/  Schwendeynan 
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Left:  Grocery  store  at  P!(ngotc'a,s,'!(c'.  Alxut':  Commercial  /islun.i;  boats  at 

Oyster.  Photos  b^  Dwight  Dyke. 
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always  liked  space;  I  like 
to  see  the  sky,  water  and 
trees  and  not  be  in 
cramped  housing.  We  have  45 
acres  and  my  wife  thinks  like  I 
do;  we  love  the  water—we're  not 
far  from  the  ocean  and  we  can  go 
anytime  we  wish.  Just  a  nice  free 
life  doing  what  we  want  to  do.  As 
a  result,  I'm.  not  making  a  lot  of 
money,  but  it's  worth  it.  It's  real- 
ly worth  it. " 


Matt  Cormons  at  wurk;  photo  by  Dwij^ht  Dyke 


Black-crouncd  nii^ht  hcrvn;  photo  b^  F.  E.  Gatcwood,  Jr. 
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'  *  r  t  1  he  Eastern  Shore  is 
m       changing  with  the 
^       newer  generation. 
Tlie  older  people,  theij've  been 
isolated  for  so  long  because  this 
was  essoiticdlij  the  end  of  the 
peninsula. 

Tlieij  were  alwaijs  able  to 
live  off  the  land,  live  of f  the 
farming  and  the  water,  which 


To|):  (JliinciJk'd.i^uc  /)()ii\  |)i'iiiu)i,^,  tin  ci?iin(iil  crciii  mi  ilic  MimiiR'r  attrciL'tin,!!  t/xuu,saiicl,s 

of  people  to  the  Shore. 

Above:  Evangela  Stcwns  of  Cape  Charles. 

Top  right:  Wachapreague  wharf. 

Bottom  right:  Wharf  at  Ouster.  Photos  by  Dwighi  Dyke. 
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was  fine  but  now  they're  experi- 
encing culture  shock  with  all  the 
'come  here's'  coming  doum  and 
demanding  certain  things  that 
these  people  never  demanded 
before  .  .  . 

Vie  typiccd  Eastern  Shore 
people  are  all  hunters  ayid  fisher- 
men, just  about." 

Matt  Cormons 
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Above:  Broadway  Baptist  Church. 
Above  right:  Larry  Giddens,  Accomack. 
Facing  page:  Accomack  County  Courthouse. 


Photos  by  Dwight  Dyke. 
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•  •  -^      ^  ne  of  the  key 
things  Hike 
about  living 
here  is  we're  away  from 
the  cities.  It's  really  one  of 
the  best  places  I  can  think 
of  to  raise  your  kids.  Fve 
been  here  all  my  life  and  I 
love  it .  .  . 

Wlien  I  want  to  relax  and 
think  about  my  own 
favorite  spot,  I  inmgine 
myself  being  down  by  this 
pond  and  just  laging  on 
the  ba}ik,  taking  my  time, 
listening  to  the  frogs  and 
grasshoppers. " 

Larry  Giddois.  Accoiiiack 

OccufHition:  policeman 

Age:  35 
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Treasure 


By  Karen  Terwilliger 

Karen  Terwilliger,  supervisor  of 
VDGIF's  nongam.e  wildlife  pro- 
grams, lives  and  works  in  Lo- 
custville  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Her  thoughts  on  the  natural 


treasures  of  the  Shore  bring 
to  light  its  importance  and 
priceless  value,  especially 

in  tenns  of  the  role  its 
marshes,  its  secluded  bays, 
barrier  islamls,  and  people 

play  in  sustaining, 

protecting,  and  nurturing 

our  wildlife. 


As  you  leave  Vir- 
ginia Beach  and 
the  booming 
metropolis  of  Tidewater  and 
drive  onto  the  17-mile  back- 
bone called  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge  Tunnel,  the  only 
thread  that  connects  the  East- 


ern Shore  to  the  rest  of  Vir- 
ginia, you  immediately  feel 
yourself  being  distanced  from 
the  stress  of  the  fast-paced 
world.  These  17  miles  span  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  opening  to  Virginia's 
largest  estuary.  At  night,  sea- 
gulls are  attracted  by  the  lights 
and  sit  on  all  the  poles  here.  We 
have  so  many  different  species 
of  birds  just  utilizing  these  tun- 
nel islands  and  the  man-made 
structures  of  the  bridge.  Bot- 
tlenose  dolphins,  loggerhead 
sea  turtles,  Ridley  sea  turtles, 
green  sea  turtles,  and 
leatherback  turtles  all  swim  in 
these  waters,  and  if  you're  ever 
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choose  to  get  off  the  road  and 
really  stop  and  see  what  Vir- 
ginia's Eastern  Shore  is  all 
about. 

The  first  taste  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  is  when  you  pop  over  the 
high-rise  bridge  and  look  do\ATi 
on  Fisherman's  Island,  a  beau- 
tiful, small-the  southernmost- 
barrier  island  which  is  protect- 
ed by  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS). 
It  has  a  unique  breeding  avi- 
fauna, the  only  place  that 
brown  pelicans  now  breed  in 
Virginia  is  right  here  on  Fisher- 
man's Island.  Glossy  ibis,  white 
ibis,  many  different  types  of 
herons  and  egrets  all  call  the  is- 
land home.  Royal  terns,  sand- 
wich terns  (one  of  the  largest 
colonies  of  these  in  Virginia), 
skimmers,  gull-billed  terns, 
common  terns,  and  piping 
plovers  all  nest  here.  It's  a 
haven  for  waterfowl  in  the 
back  marshes.  The  nice  thing 
about  it  is  that  there  are  very 
few  mammalian  predators  and 
the  birds  are  relatively  success- 
ful on  this  island. 

We  have  a  lot  of  cooperative 
projects  going  on  at  Fisher- 
man's Island  which  is  part  of 
the  larger  Eastern  Shore  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  We 


have  ongoing  woodcock  and 
waterfowl  studies.  This  is  one 
of  the  first  sites  where  pere- 
grine falcons  were  reintro- 
duced. We  now  have  a  resident 
pair  of  falcons  who  raised  four 
young  last  year.  We  have  rap- 
tor banding  sites  manned  by 
volunteers.  We  cooperate  with 
William  and  Mary,  Earth- 
watch,  LTER,  theNature  Con- 
servancy, and  survey  and  mon- 
itor all  the  colonial  birds  and 
shorebirds  that  nest  here. 

And  once  you  pop  over  the 
final  little  bridge  past  Fisher- 
man's Island,  you're  on  the 
mainland  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
You're  right  at  the  southern  tip 
of  the  Delmarva  peninsula-it's 
a  critical  peninsula-over  70 
miles  long  and  on  its  very 
southern  tip,  it's  extremely  nar- 
row. The  entire  peninsula  acts 
like  a  funnel,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  migrating  north- 
ern passerines,  raptors,  water- 
fowl, all  the  different  kinds  of 
migi'ating  birds,  use  the  pen- 
insula during  the  fall  as  a  huge 
geographical  funnel.  And 
when  they  reach  the  very 
southern  tip  in  Virginia  right 
here  at  the  Eastern  Shore  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  sev- 
eral miles  north  of  it,  there  are 


going  to  see  them,  this  is  where 
you'll  do  it.  Fishermen  flock  to 
the  tunnel  islands  with  their 
boats,  commercial  fishermen 
with  spotter  planes  harvest 
menhaden  from  the  Bay.  Gill 
nets  and  other  types  of  nets  are 
strung  across  these  miles  of  w^a- 
ters  to  harvest  its  bountiful 
aquatic  resources. 

The  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel  is 
quite  an  extensively  traveled 
route  both  from  the  air  and  by 
cars  and  trucks,  but  few^  people 


Above:  Brown  pelicans  flying;  photo  b^  Bill  Lea. 
Left:  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel  entrance; 
photo  h)!  David  Liebman. 
Right:  Nesting  brown  pelicans  on  Fisherman's 
Island;  photo  by  Pels. 
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tremendous  concentrations  of 
birds.  That's  why  the  Eastern 
Shore  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
was  established,  to  protect 
these  concentrations,  to  protect 
the  habitat  where  these  birds 
forage,  rest  and  stop  over  be- 
fore they  cross  over  the  Bay. 

We're  conducting  habitat 
and  population  studies  now^ 
with  the  Refuge.  I  am  monitor- 
ing migratory  birds  here.  We 
have,  in  cooperation  wdth  the 
Virginia  Society  of  Ornitholo- 
gy, sponsored  for  26  consecu- 
tive years  a  banding  site  that 
last  year  banded  3,000  birds 
(that's  been  the  lowest  we've 
ever  banded).  Banding  began 
in  the  60s  when  we  had  abso- 
lutely no  idea  where  birds 
were  moving,  or  what  the  story 
of  migi'ation  w^as.  And  since 
that  time  our  banding  station 
and  a  few  other  long-term  ones 


have  provided  an 
incredible 
amount  of  infor- 
mation on  w^here 
the  different 
species  go,  what 
time  of  year  they 
migrate,  and  what 
patterns  they  use. 

Wlien  you 
pass  the  Refuge 
and  head  north, 
you're  immedi- 
ately struck  by  the 
importance  of 
agriculture.  Agri- 
culture is  one  of 
the  main  indus- 
tries on  the 
Shore,with  large 
fields  eveiy- 
whei-e,  bordered 
with  loblolly  pine, 
and  maritime 
forests,  the  climax 


T  .1 
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Top  left:  White  ibis;  photo  b)i  Bill  Lea. 
Bottom  left:  Map  of  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia;  graphics  b-^  Pels. 
Top:  Posting  beach  to  keep  beachgoers  from 
disturbing  nesting  birds;  photo  by  Pels. 
Top  right:  Piping  plover  eggs;  photo  b](  Pels. 
Above:  Piping  plover  on  nest  in  exclosure 
fence  designed  to  keep  mammalian  preda- 
tors away;  photo  b^i  Bob  Cross. 


forests.  Nothing  but  flat,  beau- 
tifully cultivated  fields,  with 
productive,  sandy  soils,  perfect 
for  raising  2-3  crops  a  year. 

The  Eastern  Shore  is  well- 
suited  to  a  lot  of  different  types 
of  crops  because  of  the  fairly 
sandy  soil,  but  you're  immedi- 
ately struck  by  the  size  of  the 
farms.  It's  a  very  narrow^  coun- 


ty, and  the  farms  border  the 
shoreline  of  both  the  Bay  and 
the  seaside.  For  the  most  part, 
Northampton  County  has  a  lot 
of  environmentally  conscious 
old  established  families  who 
have  been  very  good  stewards 
of  the  land  and  also  a  mix  of 
new-comers,  the  "come  here's" 
as  the  Eastern  Shore  folks  call 
them,  who  are  trying  to  escape 
the  "real  world"  and  the  havoc 
of  the  city.  A  lot  of  Northerners 
come  dowTi  for  the  peace  and 
tranquility  and  pristine  areas 
on  the  Shore  and  many  also 
share  an  appreciation  for  its 
natural  resources. 

Northampton  County  is 
still  pretty  well  undeveloped, 
but  the  last  decade  saw  a  lot  of 


scurrying  and  a  lot  of  major 
changes  in  land  use.  Just  like 
everywhere  else  in  the  80s, 
with  the  booming  economy, 
development  was  really  at  a 
high  point  and  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Preservation  Act,  a  lot  of 
landowoiers  and  investors  and 
potential  investors  immediate- 
ly subdivided  to  try  to  make 
sure  they  w^ould  be  able  to  de- 
velop if  the  Presei'vation  Act 
went  through.  This  resulted  in 
a  tremendous  boom  in  the 
number  of  lots,  platted  in  both 
Accomack  and  Northampton 
Counties. 

This  sent  the  citizens  and 
the  governments  of  both 
Northampton  and  Accomack 
Counties  into  a  tizzy  w^oriying 
about  the  weight  of  all  this  po- 
tential development  and  a  lot 
of  good  things  have  come  out 
of  that.  There's  an  excellent  citi- 
zens group  over  here  now 
called  the  Citizens  for  a  Better 
Eastern  Shore,  and  a  lot  of  land 
use  zoning  and  ordinance 
changes  went  into  effect  as  a  re- 
sult which  restricted  the  num- 
bers of  lots  and  the  size  of  the 
lots  to  protect  the  water  quality 
and  to  protect  conservation 
and  sensitive  areas.  So,  the  peo- 
ple over  here  have  really  tried 
to  meet  and  compromise  with 
development. 

The  geography  of  the  Shore 
is  what  really  sets  it  apart.  The 
Shore  is  attached  to  Maryland; 
it's  only  attached  to  Virginia  by 
that  17-mile  thread  of  man- 
made  bridges  and  tunnels.  It 
has  a  number  of  wildlife 
species  and  plant  species  that 
reach  the  northern  extent  of 
their  range  here  in  Virginia, 
and  vice  versa.  So,  it's  really  a 
very  interesting  biological 
area,  it's  got  a  lot  of  diversity. 

But  the  real  unique  feature 
of  the  Shore  is  that  it's  protect- 
ed by  a  barrrier  island  system- 
over  70  miles  of  a  chain  of  bar- 
rier islands.  Most  of  the  islands 
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are  protected  by  private  owner- 
ship of  the  Nature  Conservan- 
cy. Man}^  others  are  protected 
by  the  USFWS  and  a  few  are 
protected  by  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF). 
This  chain  of  barrier  islands  is 
the  last  undeveloped,  pristine, 
undisturbed  chain  of  barrier  is- 
lands we  have  along  the  North 
American  Atlantic  coast. 

The  islands  themselves  sup- 
port an  incredible  diversity  of 
wildlife  on  their  sandy  beach- 
es. They  have  the  vast  majority, 
if  not  close  to  all  of  Virginia's 
colonial  nesting  birds,  and  all 
our  shore  birds.  Behind  the  is- 
lands we  have  extensive  salt 
marshes-just  beautiful,  vast 
salt  marshes-w^here  waterfowl 
nest  and  breed  in  the  summer. 
And  in  the  fall  and  the  winter, 
that's  where  many  of  the  wa- 
terf ow^l  and  other  birds  find 
shelter  and  forage  and  the  rest- 


ing stop  over  areas  during  mi- 
gration. Many  of  these  water- 
fow^l  overwdnter  and  forage  in 
these  marshes  and  in  the  ad- 
joining bays,  the  nice  shallow 
bays  that  have  a  lot  of  vegeta- 
tion for  them  to  feed  on. 

The  shallow^  bays  them- 
selves are  nurseiy  gi'ounds  for 
the  saltwater  fisheries  that  are 
so  important  to  Virginia's  econ- 
omy. The  Eastern  Shore  estuar- 
ies and  bays  that  are  sheltered 
by  the  barrier  islands  offer 
w^onderful  protection  and 
nursery  grounds  for  shellfish 
as  well.  These  shallow^  bays  also 
are  absolutely  full  of  migrating 
shorebirds  in  the  spring  and 
the  fall.  At  low^  tide  there  are  ex- 
posed mud  and  sand  flats  that 
are  extremely  rich  in  inverte- 
brates, and  shorebirds  cover 
these  hot  spots. 

The  Virginia-Maryland  bar- 
rier island  chain  has  been  dedi- 
cated a  very  special  area  by  the 
Western  Hemispheric  Shore- 


bird  Reserve  Network,  which 
means  that  this  is  globally  rec- 
ognized as  a  critical  area  for  the 
stopping  over  and  feeding  and 
resting  of  high  concentrations 
of  shorebirds  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. 

In  Accomack  County,  Chin- 
coteague  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  the  second  USFWS 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  with 
whom  we  work  closely.  An  en- 
dangered species  occurs  there- 
the  only  spot  w^here  the  Del- 
marva  peninsula  fox  squirrel 
breeds  or  lives  in  Virginia  is 
right  there  on  Assateague.  It's 
truly  an  endangered  mammal. 
Assateague  also  supports  one 
of  the  highest  populations  of 
breeding  piping  plovers  in  the 
state.  We  w^ork  cooperatively 
with  USFWS  to  monitor  and 
protect  them. 

An  interesting  thing  about 
the  Shore  in  terms  of  mam- 
mals is  that  birds  obviously  can 
fly  up  and  down  or  anjovhere 
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Le/t;  Marsh  sunset;  photo  b^i  Patrick  M.  Collins. 

Top:  Mute  su'flns;  photo  by  Dwight  Dyke. 

Above:  Long-billed  dowitcher;  photo  b^  Vinyard  Bros. 


they  w^ant,  but 
mammals  are  far 
less  mobile,  and 
since  Virginia's 
Eastern  Shore  is  at- 
tached to  Mary- 
land and  Delaware, 
the  mammal  life 
here  is  much  more 
similar  to  that  of 
Maryland  and 
Delaware.  For  ex- 
ample, w^e  have  no 
chipmunks  over 
here,  yet.  If  mam- 
mals are  going  to 
be  here  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, they  must 
travel  south  from 
Delaware  and 
Maryland  to  colo- 
nize. 

The  Shore  has 
pretty  good  quail 
populations.  Obvi- 
ously, the  amount 


of  acreage  in  agriculture  and 
field  and  forest  border  pro- 
vides for  that,  and  a  lot  of  farm- 
ers see  the  value  in  keeping 
good  cover  and  quail  habitat 
and  leaving  idle  fields  and 
keeping  good  f  encerows  and 
hedgerows.  But  there  still  is  the 
thought,  actually  it's  the  pre- 
vailing thought,  that  clean 
farming  not  only  looks  a  lot 
nicer,  but  produces  more.  And, 
of  course,  that  cuts  into  the 
wildlife  benefits  as  well  as  the 
water  quality  benefits.  Howev- 
er, I'd  say  in  the  last  10  years, 
with  all  the  education  and 
awareness  of  water  quality  and 
soil  erosion  and  all  the  differ- 
ent conservation  practices  and 
tillage  practices  that  farmers 
can  use  today,  I  really  think  it's 
helping  the  farm  game. 

We  work  with  a  lot  of 
landowners  providing  them 
information  on  how^  to  main- 
tain better  populations  of 
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wildlife.  And  one  of  tiie  first 
things  we  say  is  to  provide 
more  cover,  and  edge,  and 
hedgerows  and  to  tr\^  to  get 
away  from  this  clean  farming 
for  aesthetics.  Not  only  does 
wildlife  on  land  benefit,  but  so 
does  the  Bay,  so  does  the  water 
quality,  because  you're  trap- 


ping all  that  sediment  and  silta- 
tion  that  would  otherwise  go 
into  the  Bay.  Most  farmers  who 
try  this  say  it's  w^orth  what  very 
little  acreage  it  actually  takes 
out  of  production. 

A  lot  of  work  has  also  been 
done  with  farmers  and 
landowruers  here  to  put  in 

small  ponds  for  water- 
fowl. Many  farmers 
need  irrigation  here, 
since  it's  just  about  the 
only  way  now^  they  can 
maintain  2  or  3  crops  a 
year.  So  instead  of  just 
putting  in  a  really 
steep  bank  impound- 
ment just  as  an  irriga- 
tion pond,  w^e,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service, 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and 
a  number  of  other 
groups  have  cooperat- 
ed to  convince 


landowmers  to  make  a  real 
pond  out  of  it  that  can  benefit 
more  than  just  their  crops  and 
have  it  as  a  viable  waterfowl, 
shorebird  and  wildlife  pond. 

1  think  one  of  the  reasons 
the  Eastern  Shore  is  unique  is 
the  attitude  of  the  people.  Be- 
cause so  many  people's  liveli- 
hoods over  here  depend  on  the 
natural  resources,  whether  it 
be  farming  or  forestry  or  fish- 
ing, shellf  ishing,  or  hunting, 
they  have  a  much  greater  ap- 
preciation for  the  resource. 

The  Shore  didn't  support 
eagle  nests  for  a  longtime,  but 
now  we  have  seven.  Most 
landowners  are  extremely  co- 
operative. They  w^ant  to  do  ev- 
erything they  can  for  the  ea- 
gles, to  keep  the  eagles  on  their 
properly.  They  w^ork  very  close- 
ly with  us,  they  report  to  us 
\A^hen  they  see  the  eagles  and 
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young,  or  if  there's  any  distur- 
bance. I  think  this  speaks  to 
and  is  representative  of  the 
overall  concern  for  wdldlife 
and  respect  for  the  resources 
here. 

Every  year,  w^e,  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  number  of  other 
agencies  and  institutions,  coor- 
dinate the  inventory  and  moni- 
toring, research  and  manage- 
ment (basically  the  protection) 
of  the  wildlife  that  use  the  bar- 
rier islands.  We  work  closely 
with  the  landowners  and  sur- 
vey every  year  all  the  breeding 
birds  that  utilize  the  beaches 
and  marshes.  We  monitor 
them,  we  help  put  signs  up  in 
the  areas  that  are  most  sensi- 
tive, so  that  breeding  is  not  dis- 
rupted during  the  critical  nest- 
ing periods  on  the  islands.  Al- 
though the  islands  do  not  re- 
ceive high  public  use,  there  is 


Top  left:  Delmarva  fox  squiml;  photo  by 

Richard  Webster. 

Bottom  left:  Great  blue  heron;  photo  by 

Patrick  M.  Collins. 

Top:  Peregrine  falcon,  photo  by  Rob 

Simpson. 

Above:  Bald  eagle;  photo  b^  Gregory  K. 

Scott. 


certainly  enough  that 
could  potentially  cause 
problems.  The  system  to 
protect  these  areas  has 
worked  pretty  well,  al- 
though each  year  we  still 
have  some  birds  and 
colony  sites  that  are  dis- 
turbed. But  for  the  most 
part,  it's  a  good  monitor- 
ing and  management 
scheme. 

Wliich  brings  us  back 
to  what  I  said  before 
about  the  stewardship 
and  respect  for  the  re- 
sources that  people  here 
on  the  Shore  have  for 
their  land.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  some 
strongly  believe  the 
rights  of  the  private 
landowner  outweigh  the 
needs  of  the  "gi'eater 
good":  the  "It's  my  land, 
I'm  going  to  do  with  it 
what  I  want"  kind  of  atti- 
tude. Because  they're 
here  and  they  see  it  all 
the  time,  I  think  they 
might  sometimes  take 
the  abundance  of  their 
wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources on  the  Shore  a 
bit  for  granted. 

But,  you  really  know 
an  area  is  special  if  there 
are  2  national  wdldlife 
refuges  and  3  state 
wildlife  areas,  property 
owoied  by  State  Parks, 
and  a  large  amount  of 
acreage  both  on  the  is- 
lands and  mainland  protected 
by  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
You  know  if  all  those  resource 
agencies  are  working  together, 
and  have  made  it  a  priority  to 
protect  and  acquire  and  man- 
age that  much  acreage,  the 
place  is  a  natural  treasure. 
The  Eastern  Shore  con- 
tributes a  unique  biological 
and  cultural  heritage  to  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
delicate  treasures  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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Above;  Chincotea^ne  ponies. 

Above  right:  John  Hill.  Pholos  b)i  Dwi^hl  Dyke. 
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was  bom  and 
raised  here. 
When  I  was 
young  there  were  a  lot 
more  birds  and  ducks. 
All  of  the  birds  were 
much  more  plentiful. 
Now  if  you  see  any  more 
than  three  or  four  Yellow 
Legs  at  a  tinw  it's  a  rari- 
ty. So  you  know  that 
gives  you  some  idea. 

Years  ago,  wildlife 
was  a  big  part  of  our 
diet.  My  father  couldn't 
just  go  to  the  store  and 
buy  meat  because  we 
didn't  have  the  money. 
So  wildlife  then  was  a 
great  part  of  just  mak- 
ing ends  meet  and 
putting  food  on  the 
table .  .  . 

It  used  to  be— coming 
back  to  Chincoteague—it 
was  all  just  bare  marsh- 
land but  now  every- 
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^amlHy  Campg/iound 

'Closest  Campground 
to  the  Beach' 


body's  got  their  signs  up. 

The  whole  flavor^  of 
Chincoteague  has  changed  a  lot. 
Tliere's  more  people  that's 
moved  in  and  it's  gone  tourism. 
You  used  to  know  everybody  on 
the  island,  now  it's  hard  to  see  a 
face  you  know.  So  a  lot  of  people 
m.oved  in  and  made  it  their 
home  and  a  lot  of  that  is  good 
but  it  don't  have  the  same  flavor 
that  it  had  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  most  important  thing 
about  here  is  ii's  laid  back  and 
it's  not  no  rush,  rush,  rush  .  .  . 

hkn  Hill 

Chincoteague 

Occupation:  small  business  proprietor 

Age:  61 
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Top  left:  Chincoteague;  photo  by  Dudght  Dyke. 

Above  left:  Construction  on  Chincoteague;  photo  b^  Dwight  Dyke. 

Left:  Chincoteague;  photo  b^  Dwight  Dyke. 

Top:  Tundra  swans;  photo  by  Patrick  M.  Collins. 

Above:  Sika  deer,  Chincoteague;  photo  b;y  Dwight  Dyke. 

Right:  Assateague  lighthouse;  photo  b^  F.  E.  Gatewood. 
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hen  Vm 
steady 
and  the 
market's  right,  I  start  to 
work  about  4:00  in  the  morn- 
ing and  it  lasts  'till  dark.  If 
die  market's  not  so  good,  FU 
have  half  a  day,  but  most  of 
the  tifne,  by  the  time  I  get 
through  doi]\g  things,  it's 
dark.  I  Just  go  home,  eat  a 
little  something  and  start 
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back  the  next  day  and  do  it 
all  over  again. 

When  I  was  young 
you  coidd  go  as  far  as  you 
wanted  to  go  and  you  could 
see  them  oyster's  every- 
ivhere.  You  don  Y  do  it  any- 
more. 

The  difference  now- 
days  is  the  product  you  got- 
we  don't  have  it.  Seems  like 
every  year  it's  just  deplen- 
ishing so  much  that  if  some- 


thing don't  change  in  the 
next  5  or  10  years,  it  ain't 
gonna  be  hardly  anybody 
here  .  .  . 

Everybody  in  this 
area  is  either  kin  to  each 
other  or  really  good  friends. 
Here,  in  the  dark,  you  used 
to  say  they  roll  the  streets 
up.  Nothing  goes  on  the  time 
it  gets  dark  .  .  . 

It  don't  take  long  for 
people  here  to  get  to  know 


you.  I  go  to  places  like 
Norfolk  and  ask  for  some- 
body and  they  could  be  living 
right  along  side  of  him  and 
they  don't  even  know  his 
name.  You  come  down  here 
and  all  you  got  to  do  is  just 
ask  for  a  person.  Everybody 
knows  who  he  is." 

Billy  Hall,  Oyster 

Occupation:  waterman 

Age:  39 
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Abuvt:  WhuTJ  at  Bayjord. 

Above  right:  Gene  Crumb  (right)  and  friends.  Photos  bji  Dwight  Dyke. 
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he  farms  have 
posted  no 
trespassing 
signs  everywhere.  You 
can't  go  on  a  piece  of  land 
anywhere.  Wlien  I  was  a 
kid  you  could  go  anywhere 
you  please,  that's  the  truth. 
I  guess  the  reason  is  the 
farmers  don't  want  people 
tearing  up  their  property 
and  if  somebody  got  hurt, 
they'd  be  sued,  you 
know  .  .  . 

I  just  like  it  here 
'cause  it's  quiet  and  you 
know  everybody— it's  easy 
living  and  a  good  life  for 
us. " 

Gene  Cmimh,  CJieriton 

Occupation:  waterman. 

Age:  60 
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Above:  Ba^j^'in^ij  clams  ui  Oysicr. 

Top  right:  Beach  at  Cape  Charles. 

Riflhi:  Sarah  Coleman.  Photos  hy  Dwight  Dyke. 
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•  •  r  M  T  here 's  a  lot 
m       more  people 
JL.       here  than 
there  used  to  be.  Tliere's  a 
lot  more  businesses  com- 
ing up  and  I  see  a  lot  of 
watermen  that  are  wor- 
ried their  way  of  life  is 
disappearing. 

If  something  happens 
here,  everybody  kinda 
sticks  together  and  tries 
to  help. 

Tliey  used  to  say  that 
nobody  would  ever  starve 
to  death  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  I  used  to  work  a 
lot  of  Social  Servicing 
and  15  years  ago  they 
didn't  worry  so  much 
about  the  government 
helping,  because  you 


could  hunt,  you  could 
fish— your  mother  lived 
next  door,  your  grand- 
mother lived  next  door. 
You  never  had  to  worry 
about  anything  happen- 
ing to  you  as  far  as  the 
homeless  or  anything  like 
that,  but  I  see  more  of 
that  disappearing. 

Tliere's  more  people 
here  now  and  I  don 't 
want  to  see  progress 
that's  good  for  the  Shore 
hurt,  but  I  hate  to  see 
progress  that's  just 
exploding  all  around, 
destroying  the  Shore." 

Sarah  Coleman, 

Pioigoteague 

Occupation:  Craftsman 

Age:  37 
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"I 


don't  think  that 
there 's  ever'  been  a 
moment  lu  my  life 
ivhen  I  wasn  Y  aware  of  the 
wonderful  gift  of  wildlife 
and  our  natural  surround- 
i}igs.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  gift. 
On  the  East  Coast,  it's  easy 
to  go  about  the  business  of 
our  lives  without  really 
being  in  touch  with  things 
that  aren't  man-made.  But 
there's  another  world  out 
there,  coexisting  (barely) 
with  us.  Virginia's  Eastern 
Shore  is  this  oilier  world. 
Somehow,  it  has  retained 
just  enough  of  Nature's  gen- 
erosity to  remind  us  that 
concrete  and  glass  cubes 
aren  't  may}  's  natural  habi- 
tat. Tlie  Shore  beckons  us 
back  to  the  sea.  It  stirs  some 
primitive  urge  to  fish,  hunt 
and  gather.  It  reminds  us 
where  we  came  from.  Sadly, 
this  may  be  the  greatest 
tJtreat  to  tlie  Sliore.  Its  very 
appeal  threatens  to  be  its 
undoing.  Virginia's  Eastern 
s}u)rejust  miglil  be  one  of 
the  East  Coast's  last  battle- 
gronnds  in  the  old  ivar  of 
deiu'lopment  versus  natural 
habitat.  The  outcome  will 
tell  us  mnch  about  our- 
selves. " 

Diviglu  Dyke 
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Top  left:  Duight  Dyke. 
Above:  Great  egret;  photo  b}i  Dwight  Dyke. 
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